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HOME FLOWERS. 


No one who is observant of his surroundings in a 
walk through any great town or city in the United 
Kingdom can fail to recognise the great increase in 
the cultivation of flowers, and the adornment of 
the exterior of houses with devices and arrange- 
ments in which shrubs and plants of every descrip- 
tion are the prominent features. Those who can 
recall the condition of things twenty or thirty years 
ago, tell us of the dull, cheerless aspect of our 
streets, and the impossibility of seeing a growing 
leaf in our great cities, save in the conservatories of 
the wealthy, or the few trees that escaped the axe 
of the destroyer when some of the squares and 
streets of cities were formed by the builder, The 
natural yearning for something green to look upon 
—for some faint shadow of the lovely buds and 
flowers which the tired workers in our smoke- 
darkened atmospheres seldom see—suggested long 
ago the possibility of protecting these charming 
children of Nature from the uncongenial surround- 
ings of towns and cities, by placing them in glass 
cases ; and in Wellclose Square, close to Smithfield 
Market, at the top of his house there, an enthu- 
siastic medical practitioner succeeded in growing 
the denizens of distant lands in beautiful perfec- 
tion; there he cultivated small palms, cacti, 
ferns, and exquisite little mosses, as well as tiny 
roses, heaths, and other flowering-plants. This 
was the beginning of the now common practice of 
growing plants in small glass inclosures without 
the admission of air; and cases so adapted are 
called Wardian Cases, from the name of their in- 
ventor, Mr Nathaniel Ward, the doctor who so 
loved Nature, that his greatest pleasure and relaxa- 
tion was to tend and develop her efforts to grow 
and multiply under the disadvantages of a London 
atmosphere. 

Now that these Cases are so universal, and 
window-gardens inclosed in glass are by no means 
uncommon, we almost fancy it was always so ; and 
we do not realise what a source of pleasure would 
be removed from our daily life if suddenly we 
were deprived of the many appliances which now 


make town-life so much more tolerable, even 
to the lover of the country, than it used to be. 
Window-gardens are of so many different kinds, 
of such various pretensions, that it is difficult to 
prescribe any one form of arrangement. We know 
one house in the heart of fashionable but smoky 
London, inhabited by a skilful dentist, who has 
the excellent taste so to arrange every window on 
which the patient, while seated, must gaze, as to be 
a perfect delight ; and we know from experience, 
that the minutes, or maybe half-hours of discomfort 
—not to use a stronger term—spent in his terrible 
chair, are strangely beguiled by the bright and 
beautiful buds and leaves tastefully arranged in a 
rock-work kind of setting, and which seem to peep 
in at you through the window as you bear your tor- 
tures, suggesting scenes and days when toothache 
and all its complications shall have passed away. 
In the particular house of which I write, each 
window is filled with a sort of deep zinc tray, sup- 
ported on the outside by a broad window-sill and 
iron brackets. It is covered over with glass, which 
reaches about three feet from the bottom of the 
window; the inner glass being formed by the 
window itself, which is left to open and shut 
easily. A simple sort of rock-work, made either 
of stones or virgin cork, forms the background; a 
mossy bed lines the bottom of the zinc tray, which 
is drained by means of a little trough at the 
side. In this lining, my dentist friend has planted 
delicate trailing ivy, bright and tender ferns; and 
as the seasons change, the scene is varied by the 
many kinds of cryptogamic plants he finds in his 
winter walks, or induces his lady-friends to collect 
for him—the pretty red-cupped lichen, curious: 
mosses and fungi, an early crocus or two; then the 
lovely primrose, the wood-anemone, and any one 
or two of the most easily obtained wild-plants of 
the district within reach. We almost wonder what 
new floral gems will be in the well-known window 
to welcome us, when next we take our seat in that 
inevitable green-velvet chair. 

Such pleasure as these simple arrangements 
afford, is within the reach of every one who loves 
the beautiful green world well enough to give 
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a few minutes’ attention daily to it; and the 
variation of the inhabitants of these little window- 
cases would often form an agreeable object for 
an excursion into the country, more enticing than 
the mere exercise of walking. When expense in 
construction and furnishing is not an object, these 
window-cases may be made to contain many rare 
and choice plants; and a simple arrangement for 
heating them by means of hot-water pipes can 
easily be effected, and the water kept hot by the 
use of gas outside. It is quite right that these 
more ambitious constructions should be attempted 
and enjoyed by those who can afford them; but 
the real pleasure of contriving and filling a simple 
window-case is known best to those who have 
done it for themselves, to whom every little ivy 
leaf or fern frond is a familiar friend, and who can 
associate the remembrance of a pleasant chat, a 
health-giving breeze, or a thoughtful solitary stroll, 
with this little clump of moss, or with that little 
cluster of harebells. 

Many an invalid, confined to one room perhaps, 
and debarred from ever seeing Nature in all her 
beauty, may derive intense pleasure from these 
simple contrivances. The dampness necessary to 
the growth of the plants is shut out from the 
room by the closed window ; and when sunlight 
shines in, and this window is thrown open, with 
what joy will the delicate and wasted fingers 
arrange and tenderly care for the cherished leaves 
and buds within, seeming to pet them almost as 
though they had the consciousness to welcome the 
attention! No companionship is more grateful to 
an invalid than that of quiet, gentle, unobtrusive 
nature as seen in the life of plants ; and by this 
device of a window-case outside the room, and yet 
visible through the window, the conditions of light 
and moisture necessary to the plant are combined 
with the possibility of preventing the evil effects 
of strong perfume or dampness on the inhabitant 
of the chamber. Were it only that we are now 
able to enliven and cheer the monotonous existence 
of the afflicted ones of the world by the sight of 
living, growing, healthy, and beautiful vegetation 
in their very chambers, our debt of gratitude to 
the inventor of these Cases ought to be very great 

In a book before us—Domestic Floriculture, by 
F. W. Burbidge (William Blackwood and Sons)— 
there are full directions for all kinds of gar- 
dening, and for the cultivation of flowers in 
all possible circumstances; it also contains sug- 
gestions from practical experience as to the best 
plants for each special condition. Mr Burbidge 
tells us much about the cultivation of plants, the 
soil and treatment best adapted to each ; he also 
gives excellent and practical hints as to the use 
of flowers in ornamental decorations in the house, 
on the table, and about ourselves; and concludes 
by a long and descriptive list of plants, imple- 
ments, &c. requisite for every kind of gardening. 

But few people, we fancy, exist who do not 
feel gratified by the presence of bright growing- 


plants in their houses; and yet the difficulty of 
preserving them, and the expense of renewing 
them, are often serious drawbacks to this pleasure, 
One of the most fertile causes of disappointment 
is due to a bad selection of plants ; for it is not 
every plant that will grow either in a window-case 
orin aroom. Another serious interference is the 
use of gas in rooms where the plants are placed ; 
the slightest escape is sufficient to cause the leaves 
to wither and fall off, and generally to injure the 
plant. The better the room is ventilated, the 
more successful will be the plants in it; and this 
observation ought surely to teach us a lesson with 
regard to ourselves and our own health. Though 
not so sensitive to impure air as our vegetable 
companions, we are undoubtedly not sufficiently 
alive to the depressing and injurious influence of 
an ill-ventilated and polluted atmosphere. Syring- 
ing the leaves of plants exposed to the dust of a 
sitting-room, and washing them carefully with 
tepid water, assist them to live. 

The result of some experience, many disappoint- 
ments, and much vexation, as to the plants which 
live longest and best in the atmosphere of a town- 
house where there is no conservatory to recruit 
them, is, that pelargoniums, fuchsias, and the whole 
race of gardeners’ greenhouse favourites, are a delu- 
sion and a snare, and should only be indulged in 
with the knowledge that their beauty is but tran- 
sient, and that they will soon perish. Ferns, 
grasses, agaves, the Ficus elastica or India-rubber 
Plant; the Umbrella Sedge (Cyperus alternifolius) 
from Madagascar, and some of the Dracenas, are 
more lasting and more satisfactory as indoor 
plants than any others we have tried. It is difli- 
cult to say why this is so; possibly owing to the 
larger amount of breathing-surface in the leaf 

ssed by these plants, it being of course essen- 
tial to keep this respiratory system free from dirt 
and dust, and able to act freely. 

Those who possess conservatories as nurseries 
for their plants need not be so particular as to 
their endurance, for on the least sign of sickliness 
they can be removed and exchanged ; it is chiefly 
in those who, like ourselves, have neither green- 
house nor conservatory, and no money to throw 
away, that we feel interested, and would help 
to enjoy the luxury of tastefully decorated rooms 
and the companionship of beautiful plants, without 
the drawback of extravagance. 

For several years we have managed to keep a 
little sitting-room the object of admiration and 
envy of our friends, by a little contrivance in its 
arrangement. During the summer, when there 
is no fire required, the open fireplace is filled 
by a frame of wicker-work, which exactly fits 
it, and is fastened to a trough or jardiniere of 
galvanised tin about ten inches deep, in front. 
This is painted green, and the fender is removed 
and put aside. Two pots of growing ivy are 
set in this trough, one at each side, and the 
branches are carefully trained over the wicker- 
work, so as to form a green and oe screen. 
The register (damper) of the chimney is left open 
behind this screen, so as to secure ventilation 
to the room and the plants. The trough is then 
filled in with hardy ferns, or such plants as are 
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found to survive longest, and the pots covered over 
with moss. They can thus be easily and safely 
watered, and will live in a London room without 
any appearance of fading for three months of the 
summer. Dead leaves must of course be picked 
off, and attention paid to the plants generally ; but 
they will repay it all by growing and thriving ; and 
if the fireplace be not in a dark part of the room, 
the ivy flourishes luxuriantly. Phis arrangement 
costs but a few shillings, and will last for many 
years. It has also a decided superiority over cut 
paper-screens. With the wicker-screen and ivy 
in front, the fire materials may remain laid in the 
grate, ready for a chance cold or wet evening. 
When the fire is to be lighted, the floral screen 
can be lifted and oe in any part of the,room 
against a wall, with the ferns and flowers in front 
as they were. 

All decoration is so much a matter of taste that 
it is difficult to prescribe rules for it; but a few 
ge hints are often valuable to those who 

ave sufficient ability to carry them out, though 
not to originate them. In Mr Burbidge’s book is a 
very pretty drawing of a mirror draped with ivy, 
which is kept alive by a little tin receptacle for 
water hung on a nail in the wall at the back. 
The same suggestion is applicable to a picture- 
frame ; and surely the portrait of a beloved face 
gone from us, perhaps for ever, around which 
fresh green leaves and tender flowers are allowed 
to cluster, harmonises well with the feelings which 
arise as we look on the well-known features ! 

Another plan is to have a little trough sus- 
pended in front of the picture, which can be 
filled with moss and flowers according to the 
season ; and we fancy that, of all places in the 
house, this will be the chosen one for the earliest 
spring flowers and the brightest blossoms through- 
out the year—a loving task for the hands that 
can no longer minister to the pleasure and comfort 
of the dear one whose likeness is so precious, even 
if it be but a photograph. It is a very convenient 
and tasteful-contrivance to fill a soup-plate or 
dinner-basket with moss, which can be kept well 
moistened, and in which any wild-flowers or pretty 
buds or leaves gathered in a country walk can be 
placed. Here a few wood-anemones, a dozen prim- 
roses, a twig overgrown with a curious lichen, or a 
fungus with an unknown name, may be grouped 
so as to remind one of the lanes and hedgerows 
whence they came. 

Surely one great delight in surrounding one’s self 
with flowers is that of association ; certainly it is 
so with wild-flowers; their beauty is not their 
only attraction, but the renewal of life they seem 
to bring with them. There they are, the same as 
when we were young; the tiny harebell, with its 

ale-blue cups and cobweb stems, is just as it was 
in the days when we fancied we could hear the 
silver music they made when the good fairies 


Rang their wildering chimes to vagrant butterflies ! 


Even the bright and common buttercup recalls the 
joy of a summer holiday in the fields, and we find 
ourselves, with gray streaks in our hair, laughing 
once again over the recollection of being convicted 
of fondness for ‘butter,’ and blowing the silver 
down off the stem of the dandelion to see ‘ what 
o'clock it is.’ No gardener’s art has changed these 
lovely children of nature; they are like the early 
and true friends of youth, untouched by the hand 


of Fashion, and telling only of simple love and 
purity ; just as they were half a century ago, 
when life was so bright in anticipation, and we 
only knew that flowers were beautiful, and that 
we loved them. 

The practice of growing flowers in the windows 
of cottages is a very ancient one, and we read of 
the campanula being a favourite window- plant 
as long ago as the time of old Gerarde the botan- 
ist. Window-gardening has now spread from the 
humble cottage to the largest mansion, and we 
cannot pass through a square or street in London, 
or any of our great cities, without seeing balconies 
covered with bright green leaves, and growing- 
plants and flowers garnishing many windows. 
From many a dark and gloomy area may now be 
seen ascending healthy and bright creeping-plants, 
such as the Virginian creeper, jasmine, or ivy. 
These cover the soot-begrimed walls, and cheer the 
eyes of those who seldom leave the lower rooms: of 
the house ; and if the roots and lower branches be 
well cared for, they grow on higher and higher, 
till they cover the bare house-front, peep into the 
dining-room windows, and carry freshness and 
adornment from Betty's humble domain below, up 
to the threshold of beauty and fashion. This cus- 
tom of surrounding the house with growing-plants 
is common on the continent. In France and 
Germany, many of the houses are adorned by one 
or two beautiful oleanders in large painted tubs on 
each side of the entrance, and pong | several aloes 
or other hardy plants arranged on the door-steps. 
In our crowded city streets, space is too valuable to 
allow of this sort of decoration, and we are gener- 
ally obliged to confine ourselves to boxes filled 
with mould and placed on the window-sills out- 
side. These may be filled with a succession of 
flowers as the seasons advance, and require only 
the attention of watering and removing the dead 
leaves or flowers as they appear. ‘hen the 
atmosphere is mga thick and dirty, the pro- 
tection of a little glass case is of course very 
desirable. 

In all window-boxes it is very desirable to mix 
the fresh green foliage of small shrubs with the 
bright flowers of what are called ‘ bedding-plants.”’ 
It is a mistake to fill the box with a multiplicity 
of colours and shades mixed indiscriminately. It 
is better to use a few distinct flowers, and to 
arrange the colours in tolerable masses. 

Many people still hold by an old prejudice 
against having plants in such rooms as are con- 
stantly used or slept in; but, as is the case with 
most prejudices, no reason is given for their objec- 
tion. It is thought to be unhealthy; and if we 
take the trouble to analyse the objection, we find 
perhaps that strong perfumes are di able, 
which is quite possible, and should therefore be 
avoided, The objection to cut flowers may arise 
from the fact that the stems often decay and 
decompose in the water, if neglected, especially 
such donee as wall-flowers, hyacinths, bluebells, 
and the like, with succulent and leafy stems. No 
room is so bright and Pretty as it might be without 
a few nicely arranged flowers disposed about it, 
and no table can be said to be complete without a 
glass containing a single flower, if no more. 

As it is with individuals, so it is with nations, 
we are inclined to think—the love of nature, and 
the study of her ways and laws, increase as civili- 
sation advances. Balcony and window gardening, 
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and the companionship of beautiful flowers, are 
delightful and refreshing, and in some degree are 
open to every one to enjoy ; but it will readily be 
believed that some acquaintance with the real 
nature and habits and constitution of the things 
we so much admire must add to their interest. 
The germination and growth of a seed is a subject 
for study and thought. The examination of the 
various phenomena which take place even in a 
window-box of plants, must suggest many questions 
to the thoughtful mind. Here is a green leaf. 
Why is it green? Why does it turn yellow? How 
is it that a plant only lives in the light? How does 
it use the air that we breathe? It retains in its 
tissues the carbon, and returns oxygen for our 
use. It is, then, a purifier and health-giver, and 
performs in its little sphere the same functions as 
those of the noble oak in the forest which has 
defied the blasts of centuries. 

The subject of domestic floriculture is full of 
interest for all who aspire to elevated pursuits. 
The pleasure of planting some tiny seed is only 
equalled, if it is not excelled, by watching its early 

p-of-day and daily progress thereafter: be it 

yacinth, or crocus, or snowdrop embulbed in 
their narrow earthen bed, the first suspicion of 
green that breaks the superincumbent earth, brings 
to the expectant owner a something difficult to 
express, Nor need he be overburdened with this 
world’s gear, for many a working-man has been a 
true student of nature, and has found happiness 
and pleasure unknown to those of baser tastes. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER XX.—DALTON TAKES THE BIT BETWEEN 
HIS TEETH. 


THERE were now but two or three days remaining 
to be spent at Riverside ; the Daltons had been 
there for some time, but Holt had come towards 
the end of their stay, and was to return to London 
in their company. It was a strong proof of the 
popularity of the former that they were impor- 
tuned to make a longer visit, notwithstanding that 
such an arrangement would have involved keeping 
Mr Holt, who had already overstayed his welcome. 
There was nothing about him even negatively 
offensive—such as is seen in the tone, or look, or 
manner of many men ; but he had not succeeded 
in ingratiating himself with any one of the party. 
The man who disliked him most was undoubtedly 
he who had been the cause of his admission 
into the Riverside circle—namely, John Dalton 
himself; yet he now sought his companionship 
more than ever, and more than that of his own 
belongings. He was the only one in the house, 
save Edith, who could appreciate—even if he did 
not sympathise with—his miserable position; and 
with Edith, conversation was too painful. And 
Holt, on his part, feeling perhaps somewhat de 
trop in the company of the rest, or perhaps for 
more substantial reasons, was glad enough of his 
company. Of Dalton’s conversation—once so bril- 
liant and so fluent, even with a companion such as 
he—he did not get much ; the two men sat oppo- 
site to one another for hours together in the morn- 
ing with their cigars, dropping a remark not much 


more frequently than they dropped the long ashes 
of their Intimidads, 

‘ By-the-bye,’ said Holt on the morning after 
the event recorded in our last chapter, ‘this 
dreadful Lara business has swallowed up all other 
affairs, like an Aaron’s rod, or I should not have 
omitted to tell you that poor Astor has left us’ 

‘Left you? I suppose you mean that he has 
had his congé. Poor Philip! The family, it seems, 
are coming to grief all round. Perhaps, if he had 
won his cause, he would not have kicked down the 
whole property, as I have done.’ 

7 ‘Well, he squandered whatever he could get, you 
now.’ 

*That’s true,’ answered Dalton indifferently. 
He had always felt much sympathy for his half- 
brother, besides exhibiting it in a more practical 
way ; but his own circumstances were too desper- 
ate to admit of much feeling for him now. ‘I am 
afraid he is an impracticable fellow. I believe I 
did all I could for him—when I could ;’ and Dalton 
sighed to think how incapable he had become of 
helping even himself. 

‘Impracticable ; yes, that is just the word. I 
found it was quite impossible to get on with him 
any longer. | bore with him more than I could 
have done for any other man, for your sake.’ 

‘I daresay,’ said Dalton coolly, and not with 
much graciousness, it must be owned, ‘ And where 
is the poor fellow gone to now?’ 

‘I cannot tell. There was no absolute quarrel 
between us, you understand, but we did not part 
on such good terms that there was any confidence. 
I believe, however, he has gone abroad—to seek 
his fortune ; rather a vague phrase with anybody, 
but in the case of such a rolling-stone as Astor’ 
— and Mr Holt executed his favourite conti- 
nental shrug. 

‘If I was a free man, and if I could leave my 
wife and children with enough to live upon in 
comfort, that is what I would do myself, said 
Dalton thoughtfully. 

‘What would you do ?’ 

‘Go abroad and seek my fortune ; and when I 
say “abroad,” I mean across the world, and as 
much as possible out of it. I would fly from 
Civilisation, Luxury, Society ’—— 

He stopped, suddenly conscious that he had 
a listener—a very earnest and attentive one 
with a look upon his face that seemed to ill 
conceal something of satisfaction, if not of down- 
right triumph. 

‘What the deuce is there to grin at?’ asked 
Dalton savagely. 

‘I was not grinning at all, my good sir) 
answered the other. ‘I was, on the contrary, 
deploring within myself the cruel mischance that 
had brought a man like you, the pet of the— 
the bower and the hall—how does it go? to wish 

ourself out of society. You wouldn’t like to 
ecome a savage, surely, to have only two coats— 
of paint—one for peace and one for war’ 

‘I shall not long possess two coats of any other 
kind,’ said Dalton bitterly. 

‘Oh, come, come ; there you exaggerate,’ 

‘I am stating the simple fact, and you know it, 
Holt. Supposing that mine turns out as worth- 
less as we believe it to be, I shall, literally, not 
have a coat to iny back.’ 

‘A bad mine is a deuced bad hole to get into, 
no doubt ; but still, there are ways out of it.’ 
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‘Not honest ways, answered Dalton sternly ; 
‘you know we have exhausted that subject.’ 

‘Yes ; but we were talking then of your slipping 
your head out of the collar. Now, supposing you 
got somebody else to take the shares upon his 
own shoulders, Of course, you would get nothing 
for them, but it would at least limit your responsi- 
bilities.’ 

‘But who on earth would be such a fool as to 
take shares in the Lara, now ?’ 

‘Well, there are always speculators, answered 
the other coolly—‘ not fools, by any means, but 
men who will take some risk upon themselves, 
where the expenditure in the first instance is little 
or nothing.’ 

‘Have you a friend in the City who’ wants 
Laras?’ inquired Dalton with a forced laugh. 
The words of warning in the letter of the previous 
day, ‘Stick to the Lara,’ rang in his ears, Was it 
really possible that the man who had pronounced 
the mine to be hopeless, and likely to prove worse 
than hopeless, ruinous, was desirous to obtain shares 
init? The suspicions that he had of late enter- 
tained of Holt, recurred to his mind with terrible 
violence ; he had no more ground for them than 
before, unless that single line of anonymous ad- 
vice could be so termed ; yet he felt convinced, 
as he had never been before. ‘Have you a friend 
in the City who wants Laras ?’ was, he was aware, 
a question which, under the circumstances, in- 
volved an insult; yet he had not hesitated to 
put it. 

‘You are not serious, I am sure, Dalton,’ said 
the other quietly ; ‘if, at least, you mean by that, 
do I want Laras, The mine is, in my opinion, a 
mere dangerous hole. At the same time, I believe 
I know people, or can find them, who think other- 
wise ; who are confident that they can avoid the 
danger, and have hopes of getting something out 
of the hole. They are rash, no doubt, but they 
are accustomed to risks; and if they choose to 
take this particular one instead of you, that is 
their own affair. You surely need have no scruples 
in this case.’ Ls 

‘They are not scruples, but doubts’—— 

‘Doubts, Dalton ?’ interrupted the other quickly. 
‘Doubts of whom ? 

‘Well, I cannot say of whom, because there 
mt | be a lot of people mixed up in the affair, 
and I don’t — to know their names. You 
were good enough to say, the other day, that you 
would hold me harmless—out of old acquaintance’ 
sake—from further liability as to the Lara ; and 
here, it seems, are others, who have no such ac- 
a with me, offering to do me the like 
avour. Under these circumstances—moved by 
so singular a coincidence—I think I shall stick to 
the Lara.’ 

‘You will do as you please, of course, my dear 
Dalton ; but the question is whether you can 
afford to stick to it. That every shilling will 
have to be paid up, is morally certain.’ 

*T can pay every shilling,’ 

‘ My dear fellow, there is no occasion to be so 
brusque ; I do not doubt that you can pay it. 
But when you were so good as to repose some 
confidence in me the other day respecting your 
affairs, it was made plain to me that the pay- 
ment would leave you without much margin as 
to means,’ 


‘You need not be so delicate about it, my good 


sir,” laughed Daltor bitterly ; ‘it will leave me 
penniless,’ 

‘Not quite that, I hope, Dalton,’ 

‘Quite that, Holt. hatever remnant may be 
left, I shall set apart for my wife and children, and 
only taking for myself so much as will pay my 
— out, and keep me for a few weeks, when 

have landed, I mean to go abroad, like Philip, 
and seek my fortune. It is, as you have said, a 
vague term; but it is at all events better than 
staying here and cutting my throat. It is out of 
the question that I should remain at home and be 
a burden to my dear ones’—for a moment his lips 
trembled, his voice failed ; then, as if ashamed of 
his own weakness, he added sharply—‘ and there- 
fore I mean to go abroad.’ 

‘But surely not without an aim ?’ 

‘T did not say that,’ answered Dalton coldly. 

‘My dear fellow, I am the last person to: be 
inquisitive, or to press for confidence which is 
withheld from me; I was only about to observe, 
that the difficulties which even you may experi- 
ence in getting a home appointment of any value, 
would disappear if you could be content with a 
se abroad. There is not the same importunity 
or them, and at the same time they are in many 
respects more advantageous, There is many a 
consulship, for example, at places to which one 
would scarcely like to bring one’s wife and family, 
where, nevertheless, a man might find himself very 
comfortable en gargon, and make—or rather save 
—a good deal of money.’ 

‘TI daresay,’ answered Dalton with indifference. 
He had hardly heard what the other said. The 
intention which he had just expressed of leaving 
England, had seized him upon a sudden—while 
Holt was talking to him, and had been in part 
suggested by his talk; and though he was quite 
resolved to put it into execution, the magnitude 
of the matter overwhelmed him. It was only 
with a small part of the world that he was now 
concerned; it did indeed consist of but four 

ersons ; those always loved ones were dearer to 

im now, than when the rest of the world had 
been something to him: they were his all-in-all, 
and now he must needs part from them—perhaps 
for ever. It was curious that when he had been 
cutting himself off from them (as he thought) 
with certainty, he had been less moved ; but then 
he had known, or had persuaded himself, that it 
was for their own good; and now he could not 
be sure of this. Sure? He could be sure of 
nothing. His whole life had become a hideous 
chance, in which the odds were fearfully against 
him; and those he loved he had set upon the 
hazard of the die—as men he had read of, vile 
and worthless men, had staked their wives and 
children against gold, and lost. His brain seemed 
all on fire. 

‘I have only to repeat, Dalton, he presently 
heard the other saying, ‘ that I hope to be allowed 
to shew myself your friend. If you do go—no 
matter where—I shall be still here, in England, 
at your command, and at the command of those 
you leave behind you.’ 

‘True, true,’ answered Dalton, walking up and 
down. Holt looked at him inquiringly. They 
were strange words in which to acknowledge 
such a friendly offer. If he could have looked 
into the other’s thoughts, he would have read 
something of this kind: ‘Yes; he will be here 
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when I am far away; they will be poor, sweet 
souls, and he will be rich. He will dare what 
he has hitherto not dreamed of daring. He will ask 
her to become his wife—my Kitty! and she will 
spurn him ; then she will taste of the bitter cup 
of penury and dependence, and he will importune 
her, and perhaps she will not spurn him. My 
God, it is terrible !’ 

‘I hope you will do nothing rashly,’ observed 
Holt, doubtless alarmed by the wild looks of his 
companion. 

‘I hope not, was the cold reply : ‘ unless, that 
is, you consider what is soon and sudden to be 
necessarily rash. I shall —— go at once,’ 

‘But arrangements will have to be made with 
respect to your family—I mean business ones,’ 
4| added the other, seeing Dalton’s brow grow dark ; 
“you can’t get away all in a hurry, even if it were 
only for this Lara business. I don’t mean to say 
the law could stop you ; but by leaving England at 
such a@ moment—and supposing things came to 
their worst with the mine—you would expose 
yourself to the suspicion of having done that very 
thing which, when I proposed that you should do 
it—although in a very modified form—you were 
ready to fly at my throat for the bare suggestion. 
Now, if you could get rid of the shares, with all 
their liabilities, as I honestly believe 

‘Once for all, Holt,’ interrupted Dalton angrily, 

*T shall not part with those shares ; so it is idle to 
discuss the subject. As you say, there are many 
arrangements to be made, and quickly, so that I 
have no time to waste.” And with that he pitched 
the remains of his cigar out of the window, instead 
of placing it in its proper receptacle, and marched 
out of the room. 
; ‘Quwallait il faire dans cette galére?’ inquired 
{| Mr Richard Holt, when he found himself alone. 
}| He prided himself on his French accent to that 
extent that it pleased him to mouth the language, 
even when no one was at hand in whom to excite 
admiration by it. 

‘What maggot has he got into his head now?’ 
mused he. ‘The idea of a man like him, who has 
never been without kid gloves and a silver fork, 
expecting to make a fortune at the antipodes! 
Well, well ; he may take his own way, with all my 
heart ; and the sooner he goes, and the longer he 
is away—whether measured by time or space—the 
better I shall be pene Hunger, they say, will 
tame a lion; and poverty is a certain sort of 
hunger, and will tame most things, including a 
woman’s heart.’ 

His face softened—all but those unsympathising 
eyes—and the man of scrip and share seemed to 
give himself up for a time to dreams. His fingers 
played softly on the table before him, as though in 
time to some unseen musician, and his lips followed 
an unheard song. Then something roused him : 
it was but Dalton’s whistling to a spaniel upon the 
lawn, but he rose at once with a frown and watched 
him. The ruined man, with head depressed, and 
one hand buried in his pocket, was about to enter 
the shrubbery, doubtless for a solitary ramble. 
In his loneliness and melancholy, it seemed that 
he even sought the companionship of a dog. 

Mr Holt, however, if he thus translated his 
| friend’s action, was by no means moved by it to 

pity. 

‘Hang the fellow, I don’t know what has come 
to him,’ muttered he, as he gazed out on his retreat- 


ing figure: ‘he used to be as malleable as clay, 
but now he is stiff against the potter. What on 
earth can have made him sweet upon these Laras ? 
There’s not a man in England—not now—who 


‘could have told him that they were not worthless, 


and worse than worthless. That is the evil of 
having to deal with a man that is not practical. 
All the arguments may be against him, yet he will 
stick like a leech to his own instincts, and some- 
times, egad’—and here Mr Holt grinned rather 
unpleasantly—‘ he may be right in so doing, in 
spite of himself and of his friends.’ 

Unconscious of this doubtful compliment, John 
Dalton had plunged with his four-footed companion 
into the mazes of the ‘ wilderness,’ as that part of 
the shrubbery at Riverside was called which ran at 
the base of the hill behind the house, between the 
park and ‘the grounds.’ It was an artificial sort of 
place, plentifully provided with nooks and seats 
—perhaps in anticipation of some love-making in 
the family—but it was at present as solitary as 
Sahara. Here Dalton wandered for hours, forming 
the scheme, he had so suddenly determined upon, 
into a particular shape. 

It is incredible to prosperous persons to what 
slender hopes men who have been overwhelmed 
by misfortune will cling, and especially if those 
hopes are few as well as slender. If their woes— 
God help them!—be exaggerated, as their friends 
are so prone to say, it is certain that they exagver- 
ate their chances of redemption likewise. As prop 
after prop is torn away from beneath the super- 
structure, those which still remain are credited 
with a strength which, when they stood shoulder 
to shoulder with the others, would have seemed 
preposterous ; and when all have been swept away 
save one—that one, like the last book of the Sibyl, 
is rated by its oe possessor at the same 
value as all the rest. Now, the last hope that was 
left to Dalton, in his own view at least—for we 
have heard another express an opinion that it was 
a source of apprehension rather than of comfort— 
was his interest in the Lara mine, nearly half of 
which indeed was his own property. He had been 
induced to invest in it by Holt’s representations; 
and even now, though he harboured such strong sus- 
picions of his conduct, he believed that those repre- 
sentations had been genuine. At one time, it was 
certain that Holt had himself purchased largely in 
the mine, and whatever might be wrong with the 
man in morals, his judgment in business affairs was 
undoubtedly sound. He was by no means rash in 
his investments, even where the prospect of gain 
was very tempting ; and it was hard to believe that 
Holt would have held possession—even for an 
hour—of what, as it now turned out, might have 
ruined him root and branch. It was true that he 
had got rid of the shares, and even that he had 
advised his friend to do the like; but he had been 
by no means urgent about the matter, as would 
have been the case if he had suspected danger ; 
and danger of this desperate kind (so Dalton 
thought) could hardly have existed without Holt’s 
suspecting it. If the Lara was really the empty 
hole which Holt had described it, and which the 
papers had stigmatised it as being, he (Dalton) was 
ruined indeed a redemption ; but if his own 
instincts about the matter, so curiously corrobor- 
ated by his anonymous correspondent, and also by 
Holt’s own unexpected offer to take the shares off 
his hands, were to be relied upon, things were not 
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so bad with the Lara as they seemed, and as some 
persons perhaps were interested in making them 
appear. The truth of the matter was only to be 
arrived at by visiting the mine itself, and this was 
the course that Dalton had made up his mind to 
adopt. In his hand was the advertisement sheet 
of the Times newspaper, in which he had already 
marked the sailings of the steamers for Rio. He 
would start by the very first, if his wife would let 
him. Not that his wife had ever opposed herself 
to will or whim of his; he meant rather if his 
love for his wife would let him; if he could 
bring himself to break this resolve of his to her ear 
—sweet unsuspecting soul !—and then to put it into 
execution. To leave her in her penury and woful 
change ; upon the brink, too, of her woman’s trial— 
the time of all others when she would yearn for his 
comforting presence. If Dalton was of the silver- 
fork and kid-glove school, as Holt had said, his 
feelings were natural and wholesome. He loved 
his wife and children as much as if society had 
had no charms for him, nor he for it. The hard- 
ships that would lie before him in the new life 
that he was contemplating would probably be 
hateful to one nurtured and brought up as he had 
been, but they never crossed his mind. If he 
thought of himself at all, it was only in connection 
with those dear ones from whom he was about 
to tear himself ; and even then, his main thought 
was, not how bitterly he would feel the wrench, 
but how it would rive and wound those hearts 
that were bound up with his. Could his darling 
Edith—bowed down, as he knew she was, notwith- 
standing her brave bearing, by their ruin—endure 
his absence upon so vague a quest, so far, and 
perchance so fone? When her hour of anguish 
came, would she survive—— He had no courage 
to finish the dire foreboding, but threw himself 
on a garden-seat and hid his face, while the dog 
looked up at him in wistful wonder. From the 
park above, came the ‘ chip-chop’ of an axe, indi- 
cating that the master of Riverside was engaged— 
quite independently of the time of year—in his self- 
imposed task of thinning the timber. ‘What a 
life of ease does yon man lead!’ thought Dalton 
bitterly. To him, indeed, it seemed that all men 
were free from burdens in comparison with the 
heavy load that cruel Fate had imposed upon his 
own shoulders, or rather—which was worse— 
that he had himself placed there. There was no 
one, down to the gardener’s lad, whom he had 
just seen tending the mowing-machine upon the 
lawn, with whom he would not have exchanged 
places. The transformation that he had already 
suffered was greater than that would be, by far. 
If an ape’s head—which he had richly deserved— 
had been substituted for his own, he could not 
have become more completely another man, except 
(alas!) that he was recognisable. He would be 
ag ag at by every finger, as he went slouching 

y in his rags, as the man who had once been 
John Dalton. 

He rose from his seat with a passionate curse ; 
but the next moment his anger passed away. 
What did it matter if he did sink so low? It was 
only what he merited. He might stop and starve 
in England, and would deserve no pity. But for 
the sake of others, it behoved him still to try to 
hold up his head, and that could be done only by 
going elsewhere. On Sunday week a vessel sailed 
for Rio Janeiro from Southampton, and he would 


go in that; not to seek a fortune, but upon an 
errand that he strove to think not quite so hopeless 
—to recover the one which he had lost. 


ANIMAL POWERS OF OFFENCE AND 
DEFENCE. 


THERE can hardly be any greater diversity. ob- 
served in the animal series than that exemplified in 
the various means whereby animals are enabled to 
assume an offensive or defensive aspect. From the 
lowest to the highest grades of animal life—ex- 
cepting perhaps man himself—we find ample pro- 
vision made for the exigencies of animal existence, 
in so far as these exigencies demand the use of 
apparatus which gives its possessors some advan- 
tage or other in the ‘struggle for existence.’ Un- 
doubtedly, in his superior intellectual organisation, 
which enables man even in his rudest state to avail 
himself of almost every feature in his surroundings 
for advantage and defence, the human subject has 
been endowed above all other forms; and he 
therefore compensates himself by varied arts and 
stratagems for the want of the more rigid and 
natural appliances of lower forms. But if it be 
true that art is most to be admired when it closely 
imitates nature, then the policy of man in his 
imitation, conscious or unconscious, of the many 
offensive arts of his humbler neighbours, must 
claim from us a fair share of favourable criticism. 

Thus, it is a striking fact, that very many human 
means of defence or offence find their prototypes, 
or at least strangely analogous features, in the 
extensive armoury of the animal world at la 
The lasso may be found in the apparatus shea 
such a simple form as the Hydra, that tiny 
Fresh-water Polype, secures its prey. Or, when 
human sharp-shooters think to conceal their 
whereabouts most effectually from the foes they 
purpose to annoy, and clothe themselves in gar- 
ments of neutral tint, the hue of which shall most 
nearly resemble that of the objects amidst which 
they are located, this principle of imitation of 
natural objects again finds a strict parallelism in 
the porn world. For it is a familiar fact to all 
observers of nature, that the colour of most animals 
resembles more or less that of their natural sur- 
roundings. The colour of the Sand grouse, for 
instance, and other species of grouse, of partridges 
and other birds inhabiting heaths, or of flounders 
and other fishes inhabiting the sand, —s ap- 
proximates in character to that of their dwelling- 
places, and serves to conceal and protect such beings. 
And when we further discover that, in not a few 
cases, this principle of similarity to their surround- 
ings is carried in some animals—such as the Leaf- 
insects and Walking-stick Insects—to the extent of 
close and actual mimicry, our surprise is increased. 

Or lastly, when we find, as in the latest phase of 
modern warfare, that the concealed torpedo is used 
as a subtle and powerful means for effecting the 
destruction of whole fleets, the fact cannot but call 
to mind the electrical apparatus of some fishes— 
and notably that of the Torpedo or Electric Ray— 
which exists as a natural means of defence, the 
powers of which, few, if any, of their less-favoured 
neighbours care to test or provoke. 

Whilst the consideration of the more prominent 
and typical means of defence in animals may very 
reasonably occupy our brief attention, a few words 
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on the subject of mimicry in the animal series may 
also prove interesting, more especially as this form 
of protection, through imitation of their surround- 
ings, forms a simple yet effective means of defence 
to many organisms. We have already referred to 
the ily perceived and very general correspond- 
ence in colour seen throughout the animal world 
between animals and their abodes; and of the 
more general aspects of this condition nothing 
further need be said. ~The more special and strik- 
ing developments of mimetic resemblances are 
found in cases in which not merely the general 
colour of their environments is imitated, but where 
resemblances of a close, and sometimes of a very 
extraordinary kind, to other animals, to plants, or 
even to inorganic objects, are to be noted. In the 
Leaf-insects, which are included in the same order 
as Locusts, Crickets, &c., for example, the wings 
are not only coloured to resemble leaves, but their 
structure imitates in the most exact manner the ap- 
pearance of the veins of the leaf. Nor does the prin- 
ciple of imitation end with this sutliciently remark- 
able effect. In some Leaf-insects the colours of the 
leaf-like wings actually change with the season of the 
ear; as if in the most perfect sympathy and 
armony with the alteration of colours in the actual 
leaves. And the mimicry becomes of still more 
perfect kind, to our thinking, when we find 
that the wings of the Leaf-insect exhibit even 
the characteristic markings we are familiar with 
in leaves as produced by the attacks of minute 
insects ; Nature thus imitating not merely the 
natural structure of the leaf, but the very imper- 
fections to which the leaf is subject. It has been 
suggested that the little leaf-eating insects may be 
themselves deceived by the mimicry of their larger 
neighbours, and may actually eat into the wings of 
the latter, and thus produce the eroded appearance. 
But if this latter view be correct, it only makes out 
a stronger case for the perfect reproduction of the 
leaves in the wings of the insect. Mr Wallace has 
given us a very typical example of another such 
case of the imitation not only of leaves, but of 
the natural parasites of leaves, in a butterfly, the 
wings of which, on their under-surfaces, resemble 
leaves ; whilst the imitations of decay of leaves 
and of the fungi that appear thereon, are so close, 
that, as Mr Wallace remarks, ‘it is impossible to 
avoid thinking at first sight that the butterflies 
themselves have been attacked by real fungi.’ 

The Walking-stick Insects, as they are called, 
in their turn imitate, in the skeleton-like structure 
of their bodies, the appearance of dried twigs ; 
and it is a singular fact that even in their awk- 
ward, ungainly manner of walking, the resemblance 
to the chance movements of twigs is clearly 
perceptible ; the mimicry being rendered more 
Tealistic through this latter phase. Then, also, 
we find certain harmless groups of Moths imi- 
tating closely the outward appearance of species 
of stinging Bees and Hornets. And one remark- 
able case of mimicry is the well-known instance 
of some perfectly inodorous South American 
butterflies, which perfectly reproduce the external 
appearance of other butterflies which emit a most 
offensive odour ; the reason assigned for this latter 

of mimicry being the very feasible one, 
that the inodorous forms are protected from the 
attacks of birds by their resemblance to their 
strong-smelling neighbours. As a last instance 
of this curious phase of animal organisation, we 


may note the example furnished by those curious 
little fishes, the Hippocampi, or Sea-horses — so 
named from the obvious resemblance of the form 
of the head to that of a horse—the bodies of which 
become covered with long streamers of certain 
kinds of seaweed ; so that when these fishes rest 
amidst the seaweed-covered nooks of their marine 
grottos, the presence of their streamers serves to 
render detection by their enemies no easy matter. 
Referring to the explanation, if such can be 
afforded, of these mimetic resemblances, there can 
be little doubt that, viewed as to its ultimate use 
and purpose, the condition of mimicry serves in 
the most effective manner as a means of defence 
and protection to the animals so endowed. The 
resemblance of the colours of birds to that of 
their habitat, presents an obvious instance of 
this purpose ; as also does the more complicated 
example of the imitation by scentless butterflies, 
of their odorous neighbours. But as regards the 
exact means whereby the condition of mimicry 
is induced and perfected, or concerning the exact 
causes of its assumption and development, natural 
history science in its practical aspect remains 
silent; although the bolder ma of theory 
and speculation may indeed lead us for a little 
way towards the solution of the problem. At 
anyrate, there can be no difficulty to our clearly 
appreciating the workings of a great law of pur- 
pose and design in the production of mimicry, 
as serving to protect the weak and less powerful 
against stronger and better-provided animals, 
Turning now to some lower forms of animal 
life, we find in such forms as the Hydra, or 
common Fresh-water Polypes, the Zoophytes, Sea- 
anemones, Jelly-fishes, and allied forms, excel- 
lent examples of very specific means of defence 
and offence in animals, Within the tissues of the 
bodies of the foregoing organisms, when these 
tissues are microscopically examined, numerous 
little sacs or cells, varying in size and form, may 
be observed. To these cells, the appropriate 
name of ‘ thread-cells,’ or enida, has been given. 
When their structure is investigated, each little 
cell is seen to possess an elastic wall of double 
nature ; the inner layer of the wall being strong, 
whilst the outer one is of thinner and more delicate 
texture. The upper or open extremity of the 
inner layer of the sac is prolonged to form a kind 
of sheath, which protects and gives origin to a 
thread-like filament, from the presence of which, 
indeed, these cells derive their name, This thread, 
in the ordinary condition of the cell, is coiled up 
within the interior of the sac, and around its own 
sheath ; and in many cases both thread and sheath 
may be discerned to be provided with minute 
spines or hooks. The cell itself, in addition, con- 
tains a fluid, amidst which the thread is submerged. 
Such is the essential structure-of.a thread-cell 
in its normal state of what we may term repose. 
When such a structure, however, is pressed or 
irritated in any way, the cell ruptures or bursts, 
the contained fluid escapes, and the thread and its 
sheath are quickly protruded or thrown out from 
the opening in the cell. If now, the thread and 
fluid are observed to come in contact with any 
body of appropriate and assailable kind, such a 
body will exhibit certain symptoms which will 
indicate to us the probable nature of these curious 
cells. Thus, when the tentacles or feelers of the 
Sea-anemone, or of any of the Zoophytes, come 
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in contact with a minute or susceptible organism 
adapted for food, the organism is first observed 
to struggle to mM from the entwining filaments 
which encircle its body. Soon, however, its active 
exertions cease, and the victim appears para- 
lysed and incapable of helping itself, or of strugg- 
ling longer with its captor, The thread-cells, in 
other words, have been discharging their miniature 
darts or ‘ threads’ into the body attacked ; the fluid 
—in all probability, of acrid or poisonous nature 
—has been poisoning the tissues of the struggling 
organism ; and the observation has revealed to us 
that the functions of the cells are undoubtedly 
analogous to those of the serpent’s fangs and 

oison-gland, in that they serve to paralyse and 
Kill the prey. 

As might naturally be supposed, the power of the 
thread-cells varies in different species and groups 
of the animals that possess them ; but there are 
some forms of Celenterata—for thus the Hydre, 
Sea-anemones, and their. allies are collectively 
named—in which the stinging-cells are of sutli- 
cient size and power to inflict severe pain on man 
himself. Aristotle was fully aware of this latter 
fact, when he named the Jelly-fishes and their 
allies Acalephe, or ‘ Nettle-like’ animals. And 
bathers and swimmers, through instinct, if not 
through zoological knowledge, generally and wisely 
contrive to give the Jelly-fishes a wide berth in 
their marine meanderings. The late Edward 
Forbes, in his humorsome manner, says of one 
species of jelly-fish, that, ‘once tangled in its 
trailing “hair,” the unfortunate, who has reck- 
lessly ventured across the graceful monster’s path, 
too soon writhes in prickly torture. very 
struggle,’ he continues, ‘but binds the poisonous 
threads more firmly round his body, and then 
there is no escape ;’ for, as the naturalist informs 
us, even when the arms or tentacles are cast loose 
from the body of the jelly-fish, they ‘sting as 
fiercely as if their original proprietor itself gave 
the word of attack.’ The Abbé Dicquemare, an 
observant French naturalist, found that some 
species can only sting the more sensitive parts 
of the body, such as the eyes. But Forbes’s 
remark of the Abbé’s experiment, that most 
people would prefer ‘keeping their eyes intact, 
to poking meduse into them,’ will coincide, we 
imagine, with the opinions of most of our readers. 
It is equally worthy of remark that ‘ appearances’ 
in natural history, as in ordinary life, are apt to 
be ‘deceptive ;’? and looking at the grace and 
beauty of the Jelly-fishes, we could hardly credit 
them with such virulent powers. 

The most notable offenders of the Jelly-fish 
class, in respect of their stinging powers, are the 
Physalia, or Portuguese-men-of-war, as they are 
popularly termed—a group of beautiful oceanic 
forms, met with floating far out at sea, especially 
in tropical latitudes, and presenting the appearance 
of a bladder-like structure, provided with a crest 
and trailing streamers, and coloured of the most 
ethereal and beautiful of hues. When the tentacles 
of a Physalia are allowed to come in contact with 
the human skin, the thread-cells—which are of 
large relative size, and measure in diameter about 
the three-thousandth of an inch—sting so severely, 
that the effects of the irritation may persist for 
a considerable time, and may give rise in some 
cases to very painful after-effects. The thread-cells 


anemones have no effect on the skin of man; 
but as the writer has frequently demonstrated on 
his own person, if the tentacle be allowed to touch 
the more delicate mucous membrane of the lips, a 
slight stinging sensation, accompanied by temporary 
numbness, may be felt, To the curious, this is 
worth trying. 

Passing in review the higher groups of the 
animal kingdom, we find an endless variety of 
contrivances subserving offensive purposes, or 
limited to the milder purposes of defence. 
Shells, scales, and plates of every kind, with 
special modifications for special purposes, may 
thus readily be selected as examples ; spines and 
allied armaments of all shapes and sizes ; poison- 
secretions and fangs of centipedes and serpents, 
and the sting of scorpions and bees, possessing 
sure and sometimes deadly effect on those the 
attack ; and, in quadrupeds, strong claws and teeth 
united to equally powerful muscles—such are 
a few examples of the endless stores of weapons 
contained in animal armouries. 


THE FEAST OF FIRST-FRUITS. 
A KAFFIR FESTIVAL, 


As the matter of the Kaffir chief with the unpro- 
nounceable name, versus the Colony of Natal, has 
attracted a good deal of attention in this country, 
it may not be uninteresting to relate my experi- 
ences when visiting Langalibalele in person, for the 
purpose of witnessing the wmkost, or great spring 
feast, which he was then holding. 

This ceremony, which takes place in February 
or March, earlier or later according to the district, 
or the forwardness of the season and the conse- 
quent ripening of the crops, and upon which the 
commencement of the native year depends, is held 
at the principal residence of the chief, and, being a 
sign of royalty, is not permitted to take place 
within the precincts of the colony without the con- 
sent of the lieutenant-governor ; before it no natives 
ought in theory to taste the new crop, though in 
point of fact they do so, as in many instances 
starvation would be the alternative. I had never 
seen it, and as I was only about thirty miles distant 
from Langalibalele’s chief village, I sent a mess- 
enger announcing my desire to attend, and asking 
for information as to the day fixed for its celebra- 
tion. Not long afterwards the man returned with 
a civil answer from the chief, saying the great 
dance would take place on the following day but 
one, and that, if p would come and sleep at his 
village the night previous, he would be glad to see 
me. Few preparations are needed in Africa, a 
blanket strapped on to the saddle sufficing for bed 
and bedding, and hospitality being trusted to for 
all besides; so next morning I started on horse- 
back, merely accompanied by a native boy with a 
spare horse, and after a pleasant ride of some six 
hours, including a short halt at midday, we arrived 
at our destination. 

It was quite evident, as we approached the 
place, that something unusual was going on: 
natives were clustering about the outer fence like 
ants on a disturbed ant-heap; the great cattle 
inclosure, round which the huts are built, was 
black with heads, excepting a small spot at the 
top, where, from the respect shewn it by the 
natives, I rightly guessed the chief must be. As 
soon as I had reached the main entrance, and had 
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dismounted, I was met by two officers sent to take 
charge of me and conduct me to the chief. It 
would have been utterly impossible to have forced 
a way through the inclosure itself, where several 
regiments were drawn up four or five deep, in half- 
circles facing the chief ; and it was with very great 
difficulty, and by a very liberal use of the sticks 
they carried, that the officers cleared a passage out- 
side; many a not very complimentary remark about 
myself in particular, and white men in general, 
meeting my ears from the rather outspoken young 
soldiers through whom we passed; though, in 
justice to them, I may mention that they probably 
did not imagine that I understood their language, 
so rare, even at the present day, is that accom- 
plishment. At last, making use of the private 
entrance to the inclosure at the top of the village, 
we found ourselves in the presence of Langali- 
balele, who was seated surrounded by a number of 
his sons and principal men. 

The usual native salutation was offered me, as I 
came up, by the chief, rendered into English for 
iy benefit by an attendant clothed in a hat and 
pair of trousers, 

‘Sar, king say, how you do ?’ 

‘Very well,’ I assured him in the same 


guage. 

‘Sar, king say, you like see blacky nigger dance ?’ 

I told him that at present I had no other 
object, and then seated myself in a chair, which 
had in the meantime been brought for me. The 
chief thought he had done his duty in the con- 
versational way ; but his sons and officers pro- 
ceeded to catechise me on every subject their 
curiosity could suggest, still making use of the 
interpreter, whose renderings were often so far- 
fetched and ridiculous, that had I not understood 
the original, the conversation would perforce have 
come to an untimely end, and which so amused me 
that some of the people began to say that evidently 
I was a good-natured white man, as I laughed so 
much when I talked. 

The attention of all was, however, soon engrossed 
by the black mass of soldiers which filled the 
whole area of the inclosure before us ; who, laying 
their shields down in front of them, and the half- 
dozen heavy sticks and knobkerries which each 
of their number carried by their sides, began as 
one man to sing one of the songs which had been 
composed for the occasion, at consisting of a 
series of uncouth eulogies of the chief. 

This, sung soft and low, to a not unpleasing 
though simple tune, by the united voices of some 
two thousand men, women, and children, had, 
despite the singularity of the words, a soothing 

grateful effect in the still evening air, though 
the constant repetition soon became wearisome. 
I was therefore not sorry when, suddenly ceasing as 
the chief rose, they sprang up, and brandishing 
their sticks, filed by regiments out of the inclosure, 
each, as its turn came, rushing forward, shoutin 
their war-cries, or defiantly singing regimen 
songs, while the long and heavy sticks of their 
officers rattled on their shields in a vain attempt 
to maintain order and discipline. 

The chief now add me in person, saying 
that he had assigned me a hut in the private 
royal apartments, and that, after I had rested 
and been provided with food, he hoped to see 
me in his own hut. I looked about; the tall 
interpreter in the wide-awake and tattered trou- 


sers had disappeared, so I was obliged to ejacu- 
late, in his own language, ‘Very well, chief, 
and thanks’ Upon which a sudden creaking 
all about me indicated that every neck had been 
twisted round to look at me, amid astonished 
exclamations of ‘Fancy! why, it can speak!’ 
This astonishment soon gave way to delight on 
the part of Langalibalele and his people as I con- 
vinced them, by going on talking in their own 
language, that 1 was as thoroughly at home in it 
as they ; this feeling expressing itself by remarks 
that, ‘Really he is quite a man, and not a wild 
beast ;? ‘You would think he was a black man, 
and not an umlumbe’ (or manufacturer, as whites 
are often called). 

Politeness and etiquette are, however, prominent 
features of a Kaffir’s character, and the impropriety 
of keeping me waiting outside, after the chief had 
intimated that my hut was ready, was soon seen 
and redressed. The word ‘village,’ I may remark, 
except in its primary meaning as an assemblage 
of dwellings, conveys but a faint idea of an 
African’s residence. It is in truth nothing more 
or less than a wanderer’s encampment become per- 
manent. In the olden days, while these tribes 
still lived in tents, and moved from pasture to 
pasture with their flocks and herds, the tents were 
planted in a circle, with a space left inside, where 
the cattle could pass the night in safety. When they 
ceased wandering, the same circular form was still 
retained, the tents became huts, and two fences, 
one confining the cattle inclosure, one the entire 
kraal, were added. Such is, to the present day, 
a Kaffir village ; but, in the case of one | 
to a chief, a large portion sacred to his wives an 
children, has come to be fenced off at the upper 
and most important end, in which huts of superior 
size are erected, and it was to one of these that, 
as a distinguished guest, I was conducted. Food, 
in the shape of beer made from millet, and cooked 
goat, was brought me ; while a few minutes after, 
sundry bleatings announced the arrival of a live 
goat, with a message from the chief to say that 
here was a ‘chicken’ for my present consumption, 
and that to-morrow he would look me out a ‘ goat.’ 

One great advantage of being in the royal 
apartments, was to insure me — ; and though 
an occasional slave-girl would drop herself on to 
her knees at the entrance, and peer in, yet, as 
the king’s wives and children were all aware that 
I was eating, and it is considered rude to intrude 
upon any one of position while thus engaged, I 
was left pretty much to myself for an hour or more, 
until an attendant came with a message from the 
chief requesting my attendance. On entering his 
hut, which was nearly double the size of any 
of the others, I found Langalibalele sitting alone 
on one side, while the other was crowded with a 
number of the principal men of the tribe drinking 
beer. A couple of candles dimly lighted up the 
smoke-blackened interior, and, as they flickered 
in the draught, mage fitfully on the black, 
grease-besmeared skins of the natives. 

Beer-drinking in enormous quantities was the 
order of the evening, the amount drunk by each 
man being something extraordinary ; and at last 
the noise and confusion of voices became so great, 
that, though all were perfectly polite to me, I was 
fain to excuse myself to the chief on the plea of 
being tired, and retire to my own hut. On 
going outside I discovered that the noise was far 
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from being confined to the royal apartment ; a tre- 
mendous medley of sounds rising from the cattle- 
inclosure, which was, I could see, lighted up by 
several large fires. Not feeling much inclined for 
sleep, and enjoying the coolness of the evening after 
the stifling heat of the crowded hut, I turned out 
of the ‘palace,’ and passing through the upper 
entrance into the inclosure, stood watching the 
curious scene, myself unobserved. There might 
have been a thousand men and boys congregated 
round the carcases of a couple of oxen, at which 
they were hacking with their spear-heads; the 
elder cutting off slices and handing them to their 
boys, who threw them into the fires, which crackled 
and hissed with every fresh addition. A number 
sat squatted on their haunches earnestly watching 
the culinary operation, while others were bolting 
huge mouthfuls of half-cooked meat from which 
they knocked the clinging embers. No tongue was 
silent ; singing, shouting, and quarrelling were all 
going on ; and it says a good deal for the noise in 
the chief’s hut that they had been inaudible there. 
Altogether it was a wild, and a wholly African 
scene, Next morning, the first sound that caught 
my ears was the hum of many voices coming nearer 
and nearer. It was the soldiers who had slept 
where they had gorged, under the covering of 
heaven, and were now coming to salute the chief. 

After a time there came a message from the 
chief that all the regiments were going to march 
to another of his villages and back again, and that, 
if I chose, I could accompany his eldest son, who 
was going to ride there with them; an invitation 
which I was not slow to accept. 

For the first half-mile after issuing from the 
mpangweni, the men, in default of a band, kept 
up the droning bum of an old war-song, but after 
that they marched silently and steadily along. 
Now and then could be heard the voices of the 
officers ordering the companies to ‘close up,’ or the 
rattle of their sticks as they drove a laggard for- 
ward, or stopped the head of a regiment pressing 
too nearly on to the next. Nothing of note 
occurred until we reached the village for which we 
were bound, from whence we had to fetch three 
regiments stationed there in default of room for 
them at the mpangweni. As our front files 
came into view of their destination, they struck 
up one of the great war-songs, which was instantly 
taken up by the whole column. We could see the 
hurried rush of the surprised occupants of the 
kraal, as they fell into their respective companies 
and marched out, forming ina semicircle in front of 
the main entrance, maintaining silence, and drawn 
up with great regularity, with their shields half- 
concealing their bodies. These shields are about 
four feet high, and some thirty inches broad in the 
centre, being oblong in shape, and made of the 
thickest portions of an ox’s hide. The chief’s son 
with whom I was, now assumed command, and as 
each regiment came up chanting the war-song, it 
was drawn up where he pointed out, silence not 
being enfo until the men formed into line; 
the ultimate result being that he and I were left 
sitting on our horses in the centre of a vast ring 
of troops, only a small space being left between 
those who had arrived with us and those who were 
stationed here. He then gave a few directions, 
after which we returned homewards in much the 
same manner as we had come. 

Breakfast, which I had been unable to get before 


our early start, occupied my attention immediately 
on our arrival; while the men, breaking u 
into small parties, buzzed in and about the ye 
seeking what they might devour, nearly a thou- 
sand women and girls having arrived since our 
departure, bringing food of various kinds for their 
relations, as the chief, beyond an ox or two, never 
attempts to cater for his troops.) My own wants 
were amply provided for, the pitce de résistance 
being a sort of bread made from very young maize, 
which was very sweet and pleasant to eat, though 
podgy and probably rather indigestible. 

The time for the work of the day—the great dance 
—had, however, now arrived, and when I went out 
of the chief’s residence, I was surprised to find how 
many of the womenkind of the tribe had already 
assembled to witness it ; several thousands having 
taken their stand on a rising ground a little above 
the kraal, from whence they could see everything. 
Langalibalele had told me on no account to leave 
him, or to mix among the soldiery, as they were 
so unruly and excited on these occasions that I 
should probably meet with insult, if nothing worse, 
and he therefore had a chair for me placed by his 
own on the spot where the dance was to take place. 
The various regiments, after appeasing as best they 
might their ravenous hunger, had taken up posi- 
tion wherever shade could be found within a few 
hundred yards of the village, and were now gradu- 
ally mustering. The ground chosen for the dance 
was a great flat sward not far from the principal 
entrance, and to this Langalibalele, attended by all 
the great men of the tribe who were not in com- 
mand of regiments, and his elder sons, and accom- 

anied by me, now bent his steps. The dress he 
hes assumed for the occasion differed but slightly 
from his everyday garb except in richness of 
material, but, much as illness had altered him, 
nothing was needed to tell the stranger that 
there stood a great Kaffir chief, a man accus- 
tomed from his birth to slavish deference and 
obedience. He could not be called handsome, 
the inclination to obesity which the life of all 
Kaffirs of position seems to induce, spoiling what 
would otherwise have been fine proportions ; but 
his face was intelligent, though worn-looking, and 
rather spoilt by an expression of cunning. hen 
we reached our chairs we found some of the older 
regiments already drawn up, several deep, in front 
of us, while the others were filing up, chanting 
their songs, to take up such positions as were 
pointed out to them; the general plan being to 
form a large inclosure of which our party would 
form the head; the picked troops, the main body, 
in front of us, watt the younger regiments the 
two wings. Once I thought we were in for a 
general row; two of the younger regiments had 
come up together, and drew up almost facing 
each other, waiting for orders about taking posi- 
tion. As usual, they were all shouting their 
war-cries, and at last one of the men, excited 
beyond control, sprung forward and pcre 
the bravery dance under the very noses of the oppo- 
site company ; the furor spread ; half-a-dozen men 
sprung out from each side fairly boiling over ; a 
possibly accidental collision oecurred, a blow was 
struck, and in half a second more the front com- 
panies were fighting fiercely. Langalibalele jumped 
up, called the principal regiment, composed of 
men of between thirty-five and forty—fine, tall, 
well-built fellows they seemed—and rapidly ordered 
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them to ‘make peace’ by ‘thrashing those boys.’ 
Half a second sufficed Pon fone to rush forward in 
column, and in less time than it takes to write it, 
they were drawn up in two lines, facing the half- 
cowed ‘boys,’ some dozen of whom with broken 
heads lay about on the ground, The officers of 
the two rival regiments then began to thrash all 
and sundry who seemed inclined to create further 
disturbance, and each was marched off to its 
respective place, while the quellers of what might 
have ended (as indeed it did later on) in a serious 
row retook their former position. 

The ceremony then commenced by Langalibalele 
in person rising and starting the Umgoma or 
great war-song—which no one dares to sing except 
by the order and in the presence of the chief. It 
was short and very monotonous, its gravity seem- 
ing to affect the limbs of the performers, who 
marked time with their arms and feet with the 

test solemnity. It is this marking of time that 
is the chief feature of native dancing, which is 
nothing more than a song accompanied by certain 
gestures of the arms and body, while time is also 
marked with the feet ; the unison of every stamp, 
both as regards time and the particular foot used, 
being wonderful. The whole vast semicircle move 
hand, foot, and arm in accord, while at the same 
time there is much scope left for individuality in 
the performance. 

This over, another war-song composed for the 
occasion was sung, and had the effect of gradu- 
ally working up the passions of these savages 
to a state of frenzy ; they broke their ranks, and, 
dancing forward in the most furious manner, the 
whole ground soon became a mass of legs, and 
arms, and hands with sticks in them, working u 
and down in the most dire confusion, The blac 
bodies shining with perspiration, the madly waving 
plumes and fantastic ornaments, combined with 
the echo from the trembling ground, as every foot, 
still keeping the most perfect time, was brought 
down on it with redoubled force, the rising dust 
half-concealing the whole scene, made it one 
of the most curious I had ever witnessed. In 
time, it was evident the dancers were becoming 
exhausted, as before long the voices died away, 
and left nothing but a hum, more than half- 
drowned by the heavy, dull, but regular thud of 
thousands of feet ; but still they danced madly on, 
while the chief’s attendants surrounded us, and 
dealt blows with a heavy hand at all who dared 
approach too close. This lasted for upwards of half 
an hour, by which time the men were fairly beat, 
and were glad enough to form line again, and stand 
at ease. Another and yet another song and dance 
succeeded, though none equalled the first, until at 
last the chief, taking up his position in the centre 
of the circle, called to such of the principal 
warriors as he chose to name to come out and 
perform the bravery dance before him, each com- 
pany cheering vociferously any of their number 
who was thus summoned. Sone rival braves 
came to blows, but the application of many sticks 
soon drove them back into their respective lines. 
The bravery dance merely consists in springing 
forward out of your rank, and ‘playing’ at per- 
forming some deed of valour, shouting ah ee 
your war-cry ; and the natives often get so fright- 
fully excited while doing it, that they are undoubt- 
edly, for the time, in a state of mental frenzy. 

This part of the performance, lasting for two 


hours or more, became decidedly monotonous; and 
though it closed the ceremony of the Feast of 
First-fruits, I was not sorry when it was over, the 
old chief having first danced in person, amid the 
united yells and shouts of the assembled tribe, 
The moment, however, that the regiments moved 
off the ground, the two which had already fought 
began bravery dancing in defiance of each other, 
marching meanwhile in parallel lines ; and before 
long it was evident that they only wished to get 
far enough off to make sure of no interference before 
having it out. The chief, of course, sent down 
half-a-dozen officers to keep the peace; but the 
dance was over, and, so long as he did not get into 
trouble with the government about it, no doubt he 
rather enjoyed the idea of the young regiments 
learning a little practical fighting, as they very 
soon did, for in another ten minutes they were at it 
again, tooth and nail, the sticks rattling on the 
shields like hail, and the men fighting most 
pluckily and determinedly ; until, after watching it 
for some time from the head of the village, the chief 


sent out orders for all the regiments to go and | 


lamula (make peace), which they did by thrash- 
ing all they could catch, though, as the fighters ran 
away when they saw them coming, they had not 


much to do, Several men were, however, danger- : 


ously hurt, some very nasty wounds having been 
inflicted with knobkerries. 

It being a fine moonlight night, I determined 
to ride back that evening ; and, after a farewell 
visit to the chief—who, whatever his sins against 
the colony at a later date, had certainly treated 
me most kindly—I got my horses, and proceeded 
homewards, 


LITERARY IMPOSTURES, CONCEAL- 
MENTS, AND MYSTERIES. 


A curious chapter in literary history relates to 
wilful falsification, wayward deception, misconcep- 
tion of an author’s identity and meaning—one or 
all of these according to circumstances. Some- 
times a writer claims as his own a production 
that proceeded wholly or in part from another 
brain. Sometimes an author has professed to 
make a journey to a distant and little-known 
region, and has published a description of it, due 
wholly to his own invention, or amplified by bits 
taken without acknowledgment from other books. 
Many instances are on record in which a writer 
assumed a name that did not belong to him; 
while still more numerous are those wherein an 
author, for reasons sufficient in themselves, leaves 
just so much mystery as to give rise to a wide 
range of conjecture. 

About the middle of the last century, one Mr 
Lauder startled the literary world by the publi- 
cation of a circular in which he accused Milton of 
having borrowed from a previous author some of 
the versified materials for Paradise Lost. It was 
easy to accuse a man who had been dead three- 
quarters of a century; nevertheless, Milton’s repu- 
tation stood too high to permit this charge to be 
passed over in silence. Lauder named the author, 
and quoted passages strikingly like some of those 
in the great English epic. Dr Douglas took the 
matter up. He obtained a copy of the work with 
some difficulty, and went through it line by line, 
without finding any such a as the accuser 


had professed to quote. hat he did find was 
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this—that one Hogens had translated Paradise 
Lost into Latin in 1690; that Lauder had taken 
eight lines from this translation, and stated that 
he had found them in the works of Staphornius, 
a Dutch poet and divine. Meanwhile, not know- 
ing what Douglas was doing, Lauder obtained sub- 
scriptions for a new edition of Hogens’ poems, or 
that part of them which contained the passage 
supposed to incriminate Milton. When the work 
was actually printed, the result of Dr Douglas’s 
examination was made public. The publishers, 
Messrs Payne and Bousuet, insisted that Lauder 
should place in their hands the veritable book 
from which his excerpts had been made. He then 
confessed that the whole affair was an invention. 
The publishers issued a small edition of the work, 
but inserted this prefatory note in each copy: ‘As 
this man has been guilty of such a wicked imposi- 
tion on us and the public, and is capable of so 
daring an avowal of it, we declare that we will 
have no further intercourse with him; and we now 
sell his book only as a curiosity of fraud and inter- 
polation.” Dr Johnson, before the cheat was dis- 
covered, had so far been imposed upon as to 
furnish a preface and postscript to the work. 
Lauder endeavoured to ward off public censure 
by giving first one motive, then another, for his 
conduct. He fell into obscurity, and died in great 
poverty about twenty years afterwards. 

Book-buyers were invited, in 1704, to purchase 
a History and Description of the Island of Formosa, 
by George Psalmanazar, a Christianised native of 
that country. The work made a great stir. It 
was vividly written ; the details were minute ; 
and numerous engravings depicted the houses, 
vehicles, shipping, &c. of the Formosans. There 
next appeared Dialogues between a Japanese and a 
Formosan, concerning religious matters ; together 
with a grammar of the Formosan language, a 
vocabulary for the use of strangers visiting that 
beautiful island, and a series of translations of 
prayers and short sentences. The reading public 
were greatly interested in learning so much con- 
cerning a remote region until then little known 
except by name. A few better informed men 
suspected that all was not genuine. George Psal- 
manazar mixed openly in society, and bore with 
great ability the questionings and cross-question- 
ings to which he was subjected. After two English 
editions, and two or three foreign translations of 
his principal work had appeared, the bubble burst ; 
conscience pricked him, and he confessed that he 
had been deluding the public. Full particulars of 
his life were never obtained, nor was his real name 
known ; but it was accepted as probable, from facts 
one by one ascertained, that he was a native of 
Switzerland ; that he had great natural abilities, 
and had received a good education ; that for some 

ears he led the life of a vagabond adventurer, 
iving by various impostures in several countries of 
Europe. His Formosa fraud was known to and 
encouraged by an army chaplain in Holland, who 
brought him to England, and obtained for him 
those high recommendations which so advanced 
his schemes. His ‘last will and testament’ con- 
tained expressions of deep contrition for the reck- 
less and dishonest conduct of his early years. 

In 1760 a small work was published, purporting 
to be a translation into English of a Gaelic poem 
written by Ossian in the third century ; and these 
were followed by a few other specimens soon after- 


wards. They excited great interest in Scotland, 
on account of their alleged antiquity; and the 
translator and editor, James Macpherson, a High- 
land schoolmaster, acquired notoriety. Critics, 
however, especially critics conversant with the 
Gaelic language, suspected that all was not as it 
should be. Macpherson had obtained the good 
opinion and aid of Home, the author of Douglas, 
and had been assisted with funds to enable him to 
travel about the Highlands, as a means of collectin 
specimens of early Gaelic poetry. What he hac 

ublished had been translated from his English 
into French, Italian, Danish, and Polish; and 
‘Ossian’s poems’ began to take a place in European 
literature. It was therefore desirable to settle 
whether they were authentic or not. The Faculty 
of Advocates sent him on another tour to collect 
further specimens ; he apparently reaped a rich 
harvest, but nobody could tell where he found 
what he pretended to find—ancient Ossianic 
manuscripts. Lord Kames, Sir John Sinclair, 
with the poets Blair and Gray, contended for the 
authenticity of the publications; while Dr John- 
son, David Hume, Malcolm Laing, and Pinkerton, 
more or less openly accused Macpherson of de- 
ception, in having written English poems, and 
palming them off as translations from very old 
Gaelic. As Macpherson scorned, or at anyrate 
refused, to reply to any accusations against him, 
the controversy went on without his assistance. 
About twenty years afterwards, Mr Shaw, author 
of a Gaelic Dictionary and Grammar, published a 
vigorous onslaught on the Ossian poems ; declaring 
that internal evidence shewed them to be modern 
instead of ancient ; and pointing to the fact, that 
Macpherson had never publicly shewn the old 
manuscripts which he professed to have discovered. 
Malcolm Laing, an historian of Scotland, adverted 
to inconsistences and even impossibilities in the 
alleged poems. Wishing to set at rest a question 
naturally so interesting to Scottish men of letters, 
the Highland Society, in 1804, drew up a series of 
questions, printed them in circulars, and sent these 
circulars to every part of the Highlands and islands 
of Scotland. They asked whether any persons 
had ever heard any poems, long or short, in Gaelic, 
attributed to Ossian; and whether they could 
repeat what they had heard. Slowly did the 
replies come in, and the members of the Society 
were unwilling to come to an unfavourable decision 
on the subject. Though the controversy has of late 
been again raised, Scotland has arrived at a pretty 
unanimous verdict that the poems published b 
Macpherson are a cento or patchwork, partly ficti- 
tious (that is, written by himself), and partly copies 
or adaptations of poetry orally current in the 
Highlands, 

We must not call the Letters of Junius a decep- 
tion ; the writer merely wished to keep secret his 
own identity, but left the world to conjecture at 
leisure as to who he might be—the name of ‘Junius’ 
being a fanciful one. A literary conundrum were 
these ‘letters, and such they still remain. They 
were published a little over a century ago, between 
1769 and 1772, and produced amazing excitement in 
England by their brilliant satire, scathing denunci- 
ation, and polish of style. More than forty theories 
have been put forward concerning the name of the 
author. The balance of opinion has long tended 
towards Sir Philip Francis; but the matter is 


not even now settled. 
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For reasons which seemed to him sufficient, 
Scott concealed for many years the authorship 
of the Waverley novels and romances. He did 
not make the truth known until the curiosity of 
the entire reading public had been raised to a 
feverish height. If at any time he were asked 
point-blank whether he was the author, a few 
twinges of conscience may have troubled him at 
the necessity or temptation to tell an untruth on 
the subject; but this is an annoyance likely to 
befall any great writer who maintains the anony- 
mous for a series of years. 

Thomas Chatterton, who in one sense lived a 
long life before he was eighteen years old, was 
one of the most extraordinary literary deceivers 
on record, Born at Bristol, in 1752, he was taught 
a small routine of knowledge at a parish school, 
and then belonged to the Colston School from 


_ his eighth to his fifteenth year; afterwards he 
| led the life of a drudge in an attorney’s office. 


Antiquities, especially of an artistic or poetical 
kind, were the special objects of his liking ; and 
in this direction he manifested at once his genius 
and his fraud. In 1768 a new bridge was opened 
at Bristol ; and there appeared, in Felix Farley’s 
Journal, a translation of an ancient manuscript, 
under the title ‘A Description of the Fryars 
passing over the Old Bridge.’ The antique phrase- 
ology, and the vividness of the description, at- 
tracted general attention ; but the whole affair was 
the product of Chatterton’s own brain, although 
he indulged in plentiful lying when pressed for 
an explanation, This first deception marked his 
sixteenth year; and the remaining two years of 
his brief career may be characterised as one 
continued falsification. He handed to a Bristol 
tradesman a pedigree, tracing his ancestors back 
to the Norman times, and claiming to the as- 
tonished shopkeeper relationship with many a 
noble and knightly personage in t ages. He 
ponent the Bristow Tragedy, and other poems, 
eclaring them to have been written by one 
Rowley, a priest of the fifteenth century. He 
brought forward some old hments, descri 


| tive of the principal churches and chapels in 
| Bristol; they were wholly his own production ; 
| but by discolouring them with smoke and ochre, 
' and imitating old writing, he completely deceived 


Mr Barrett, who was at that time writing a history 
of the city. He wrote to Horace Walpole, in- 


- closing pieces of ancient writing, purporting to be 
biographical sketches of Bristol 


inters, scarcely 
if at all known to the public, and offering to place 
in his hands a large collection of such papers. 
Walpole, who was at that time preparing his 
Anecdotes of Painters, entered upon the subject 
with great interest ; but his critical judgment soon 


| detected the fraud, and he shook off the impostor. 


Some London booksellers made Chatterton an offer 
which tempted him to come to the metropolis, 
where he was chiefly employed in writing satir- 
ical party articles. The attention they attracted 
ified his enormous self-conceit; and in a 
wild burst of excitement he said to a friend that 
he hoped, ‘by the blessing of God, very soon to 
be sent prisoner to the Tower, which will make 
my fortune.” The ‘mad genius,’ as he was called, 
had long brooded on suicide ; and he put it into 
effect at a squalid lodging in Brook Street, Hol- 
born, and did not live to see his eighteenth year. 
Another of these strange palterings with truth is 


known as the ‘Ireland Shakspeare forgeries, a 
publication that scandalised all literary men who 
pone any reverence fortruth. Samuel William 
enry Ireland, born in 1779, was the son of Ireland 
the engraver, respectably though not eminently 
known in his profession. The father’s love for relics 
and memorials connected in any way with great 
men was the bait that tempted the son into dishon- 
esty. The two visited Stratford-on-Avon in 1795, 
with the main purpose, on the part of the senior, 
of bringing out a description illustrated by his 
sketches and engravings. Young Ireland, who 
had been articled to a conveyancer, after their 
return told his father that he had accidentally 
found, among some law-papers, an old time-worn 
deed or lease containing Shakspeare’s autograph, 
The father, overjoyed at such a find, urged him to 
search for further memorials of the great poet. An 
unfortunate request, as the result speedily shewed. 
Young Ireland pretended to find one curiosity after 
another, until enough had beer collected to form a 
volume. He caused it to be noised abroad that 
one of the newly found treasures was a tragedy 
by Shakspeare, bearing the title of Vortigern, but 
that he would not publish it until it had been 
acted at one of the principal theatres, Sheridan, 
though not without misgivings as to the quality of 
this dramatic composition, fell into the trap, and 
gave a considerable sum for the ee John 
Kemble undertook the principal character ; and, 
public curiosity being excited, there was an im- 
mense house. The audience waited and waited 
for touches of Shakspeare’s genius, but waited in 
vain ; for the piece was one of the baldest and most 
inane. The curtain fell amid a storm of hisses, 
and Vortigern at once disappeared. Meanwhile 
Malone and other critics had disputed the authen- 
ticity of the so-called Shakspeare discoveries gener- 
ally. The too credulous father, rendered un 
by these things, insisted on the son giving full 
particulars of the when, the where, and the how 
of his findings. The young cheat then made a 
clean breast of it, and confessed that they were 
all mere inventions. 


OUR ONLY SNAKE 
A TALE OF THE MAURITIUS. 


WE were a party of four—made up of our host, 
old Dr Fairbairn ; young Thompson, assistant- 
surgeon of the —th, quartered at Mahébourg ; Cap- 
tain Blogg, of the same distinguished corps ; and 
myself. We sat in the verandah after dinner, 
smoking and half-dozing, when the doctor sud- 
denly said to his brother professional: ‘ By the 
way, Thompson, I had a fine specimen of the 
cobra da capello given me to-day by the skipper of 
the vessel that arrived with coolies from M: ; 

‘Ah, really ; you must let me see him,’ 

‘And what may.that be you’re talking about, 
doctor?’ said Captain Blogg, as a sound like the 
booming of canuon ceased in the corner at which 
he was seated ; for he was a heavy sleeper. 

‘A species of snake,’ replied Dr Paisbeiro. 

‘A cobra, did you say? The deuce andall! A 
snake here !—a live one, d’ you mean ?” 

The doctor nodded. 

‘Well, now, I’ve always maintained that if 
there was one redeeming point about this precious 
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island, that point was the absence of snakes. 
Another illusion destroyed! Mauritius, I give 
thee up!’ 

‘But, Blogg, one snake can’t make a colony, you 
know.’ 

‘I don’t know. I'd believe anything about 
snakes,’ 

‘The species is very venomous, I’ve heard, 
doctor,’ squeaked in a shrill treble the assistant- 
surgeon, who was an earnest young man, and 
ardently devoted to his profession, He had a 
nervous cough and wore spectacles, 

‘I believe you. You should have seen the 
Creole at the Custom-house jump as he opened 
the box in which the skipper had carefully placed 
the glass case with my specimen, It saved the 
skipper some duty on trinkets and filigree-work, I 
expect, for the box passed without further inspec- 
tion,’ 

‘And do you mean to say that this venomous 
reptile is under the same roof with us, and only a 
bit of glass between us and it ?’ and Captain Blogg 
appeared disquieted, 

— O king! But the glass is very thick, 
and ’—— 

Smash! There was a cry and a scuffling of feet. 

‘Lui fin allé—lui fin sauvé, m’sieu!’ cried a 
servant, running in with affrighted looks. 

‘Who’s gone—who’s escaped, ’cré Malabar ?” 

‘Pamboo, Sahib,’ cried an Indian servant. 

‘ How did it happen, erétin ?’ 

‘Moi n’a-pas connais, m’sieu. Le p’tit gokhra 
lui cassé 

‘Oh! no doubt. Of course, it was the gokhra 
that did it all, and you lazy wretches are as innocent 
as doves. Be off at once. Search the house; and 
if you find it, kill it at once, d’ you hear ? 

‘Oui, oui, kill him, kill him, I say!’ shouted 
Captain Blogg as the fellow disappeared. ‘’Pon 
my word, the idea of a snake or gokhra, as that 
fellow calls it, makes me quite nervous,’ 

‘Well, you’re all right anyway, Blogg, for 
they ’ve made your bed up in the pavilion to-night. 
If the thing gets out of the house at all, you 
may be sure he’s had enough close confinement, 
and will be off for the jungle at the back, or down 
to the river at his first chance.’ 

‘Yes; my theory is that, in his present famished 
condition, he should first make direct for your 
hen-house’ 

‘Oh, hang your theories! You look as wise as 
an owl, Thompson, but you ain’t as cunning as a 
serpent. My peace of mind has gone for the 
present,’ 

‘Well, my wife will give you a cup of tea to 
restore it,’ said the doctor ; and we went in to the 
drawing-room. 

Captain Blogg, though generally a very enter- 
taining person—not so much from wit in himself 
as from being the ‘cause of wit in others’—was by 
no means an amusing companion during this even- 
ing. He planted himself carefully in the middle 
of the room, on the stiffest and most uncomfortable 
chair he could find, avoiding eushions or anti- 
macassars, or anything that might harbour an 
unwelcome intruder. is glance fell restlessly 
upon the floor and corners of the room. He turned 
pale, as a skein of dark wool fell across his knees 
from the table ; the familiar and harmless lizards 
darting across the walls in chase of moths, assumed 


something gradually protruded its increasing length 
beneath the door (it had been raining heavily), 
with an exclamation of ‘ Jump for your lives !’ he 
bounced to the top of his chair, and hurled a 
photographic album of Mrs Fairbairn’s at the 
object. The object proved to be nothing more 
alarming than a meandering stream of water that a 
leak in the verandah had admitted. At whist he 
revoked, trumped his partner’s trick, and paid no 
heed to the common rules of the game—errors, 
which when committed by others, he was wont to 
declaim with all the authority of a member of the 
Portland. It was a relief to everybody when the 
time came to retire to rest; and Captain Blogg and 
I betook ourselves to the pavilion, a wooden erec- 
tion apart from the house, and divided into two 
compartments, which served for sleeping-rooms 
when the house was full. 

The night was oppressively hot, and I sat for 
some time in the pavilion verandah, where dark- 
ness proved something of a shelter from the 
mosquitoes, with which the place abounded. Blogg 
wouldn’t sit up, and had gone to his room at once, 
I was in the middle of my second cheroot, when an 
unearthly yell from the direction of Blogg’s room 
startled me, and in a few seconds he was standing 
before me, while he leaned one hand on the back 
of my chair, and whispered in a hoarse voice: 
‘The snake! I’m bitten! Quick; bring the 
doctor at once.’ As he sunk into a chair, I 
hastened off, and having wakened Fairbairn and 
Thompson, we were soon again at his side, our 
hands full of restoratives, our tongues full of 
inquiry. 

‘Oh, there’s no mistake about it,’ said poor 
Blogg. ‘I heard the thing give a hiss, and then 
felt the bite. I was half asleep, and had thrown 
my leg over the side of the bed. Look here; 
here’s the mark.’ And he pointed to a livid spot 
on the calf of his leg. The two doctors examined 
it carefully. 
gi D’ye see any puncture, Thompson ?? said Fair- 

rm 


‘No; but that’s of no importance, replied 
Thompson, whom I had heard muttering as we 
came across from the house: ‘Poor old Blogg. 
But snake-bites ain’t met with every day; very 
interesting ; I’ll take notes. 

Meantime, a jorum of about half a tumbler of 
whisky had been administered to the patient, and 
Thompson had made a note of his temperature, 
the state of his pulse, and had flicked the candle 
about in front of his eyes, to ascertain the state of 
the pupil—a manner more suggestive of an ‘inter- 
esting case,’ than of sympathy for the victim, and 
which the victim resented. 

‘What are you fooling me about for like this, I 
say, Thompson? Can’t you do anything to help a 
fellow ?? 

‘Temper irritable, noted down Thompson in a 
few hieroglyphics in his book. 

*Can’t do much for you, I’m afraid, poor old 
chap, he continued. ‘We’re going to inject 
ammonia beneath the skir presently. You don’t 
feel your tongue swelling at all, do you, or a creepy 
sensation down your back, or anything ? 

dear, O dear the sufferer, heedless 
of these professional inquiries, and thinking of 
dissolution. 

resently he gave a roar as Thompson gave 
him a sharp prod with a needle. 


shapes to him ; and when a dark moving 
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‘All right, all right,’ said the latter cheerfully ; 
no loss of sensibility—yet. 

Dr Fairbairn was hard at work pressing and 
cleansing the wound, uttering at intervals various 
consolatory expressions, and had administered 
another dose of the whisky, which by now was 
having visible effect on the captain. His utterance 
became thick. 

‘Do you remark,’ said the junior to Dr Fair- 
bairn, ‘thickening of speech—sensory-motor nerves 
affected ?’ and down went his pencil to paper. ‘I 
say, his teeth look fixed, don’t they /—tetanic spasms 
commencing ;’ and he rashly applied his forefinger 
te the barricading teeth, which the captain very 
naturally kept closed, to avoid an attack with for- 
ceps upon his tongue ; but the ‘tetanic spasm’ was 
insufficient to prevent the ardent young surgeon 
from receiving a smart bite from the patient, 
who feared that there was a design upon his 
tongue. 

Captain Blogg had now become alternately 
querulous and maundering. ‘Thompson, you’re 
a foolish cold-blooded pill-box. No; I shan’t be 
quiet; and you ain’t going to squirt that stuff into 
me, I can tell you. Dash honctenmie injecshuns ! 
Yes; I can wink with one eye, and be hanged to 
you; and I don’t feel a numbness in my lower 
extremities. I shay, Fairbairn, ain’t he a brute? 
Fancy dying in this way, eh? Shpose Shmith’ll 
get the step. Don’t like Shmith. Make my will, 
eh? Thatsh a good un! Got nothing to leave 
but a few debts, and a case of three star Hennessey. 
Thompson can have the debts, and you may have 
the brandy, old chap. Can I walk? Yes, I 
can walk;’ and rising to his feet, he reeled from 
one side of the verandah to the other, and finally 
brought up short against one of the supports, 
which he embraced tightly. 

‘No co-ordination of movement—mischief to the 
cerebellum, said Dr Thompson, as he and Dr 
Fairbairn went to the patient’s assistance. By 
this time the whole house was up; servants were 
running about more noisy than useful. Mrs Fair- 
bairn had arisen and made anxious inquiries as to 
the accident, when we were all surprised at a merry 
peal of laughter, which proceeded, without doubt, 
from that excellent lady. 

‘Most unseemly !’ said Dr Fairbairn. 

* Horrid, cruel, noshtunfeelinofhershex !’ moaned 
the captain. 

‘Odd!’ said Dr Thompson. 


* William, William, come here!’ cried the lady, 


as soon as laughter permitted her to speak; and Dr 
Fairbairn, with an angry look, asking me to take 
his place, went out. ile returned, however, with 
his own face distorted with laughter, and going 
straight to the room that Blogg had occupied, 
shouted out: ‘All right; here’s your snake, 
Blogg. I’ve got him!’ and giving a hurrah, 
and a ey Hep a stick, a goose waddled from 
under the bed and flapped her wings about the 
room, rg | angrily at the treatment. 

Captain Blogg’s bed had been made up by an 
intelligent servant over a tub in which a sitting 
goose had been placed. The captain’s overhanging 
offered an irresistible mark. 

e didn’t appear at breakfast next day, but went 
off early. Pressing duty, we afterwards learned. 

Dr Fairbairn’s cobra was never heard of again, 
but doubtless had a merry time of it amongst the 
jungle-pigs and rats. 


SPRING. 


Sprive ! harbinger of joys renewed, 

Of earth by smiling heaven wooed, 

Of sweet full-throated harmony, 

Waking to song each budding tree, 

Ere yet the leaves have music made, 
And learned to throw a whisp’ring shade 
O’er the chequered ground which lies 
Beneath their woven canopies. 


To thee, I ween, the feathered choir 
Carols its sweetest, and desire 

To do thee homage prompts the song 
Which trills the fields and woods among, 
When softer suns have bidden shoot 
The timid blossom, and the root 

Has trustful given to the air 

The blade that frosts retreating spare. 


Sailing athwart the lucent blue 

That peeps the cloudlets’ silver through, 
The rook right busy homeward steers 
To where, through cycle of long years, 
Th’ elms have ever branched t’ entwine 
The wind-tossed cradles of his line. 

A tend’rer herbage springs apace 

To feed new scions of the race 

Which thronging speck the sunlit green, 
And wanton where of late hath been 
Chill snows that penned the bleating plaint 
For freedom ’mid the pastures faint. 


With clearer wavelets speeds the rill 

To join the river that will fill 

The sov’ran sea with tribute-tide, 

Yet loves it on its way to bide, 

And, rippling, tell each idle stone 

And sleepy branch, that now has flown 

The frost which checked its highland source, 
And stemmed its long impatient course. 


With fairer hues the young earth glows, 
And presage gives what summer-shows 

Of flow’ry splendour soon will burst 

When June, rose-laden, is the first 

To tempt the amorous nightingale 

To warble forth his nightly tale, 

If love, not sorrow, be the note 

Which, welling, strains that quiv’ring throat, 


With softer tones the sweet West plays 
Amid the trees all through the days, 
Which lengthen slowly, till once more 
Gray twilight’s hour ne’er dies before 
The curfew, and the bats ’gin glance 
Full nimbly after winter’s trance ; 

Then comes again the lovers’ hour, 
When loving eyes have brightest pow’r, 
And low-breathed vows may best be heard, 
And inmost chords most gently stirred, 
For magic’s rife in twilight’s mirk, 

And what more magic than love’s work ? 


Spring’s eloquence alone can tell 

What sweets with her fair self do dwell ; 
*Twere vain for any mortal hand 

To sweep the lyre, when her own band 
Of choristers proclaim the joys 

Her bounty brings. Mere jarring noise 
Were mortal song, when ev rywhere 

One burst of music fills the air, 

And drowns all meaner notes that vie 
With Nature’s one great symphony. 
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